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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1832, 





THE MUSSULMAUNS OF INDIA.* 





Tue name on the title-page of this work excites our curiosity, and 
inclines us to wish for some information respecting the writer, her 
marriage, connections, and the particular situation in which she 
was placed: but we find nothing biographical; nothing in the form 
of aconnected narrative; we learn nothing of the lady’s mode of 
living, and make little or no acquaintance with her, as we proceed. 
We gather from the general tenour of her observations, that she is 
a kind-hearted woman; and she tells us that her ‘ excellent hus- 
band’ translated the Bible to his father, while she read it in English ; 








that the father was wise, good, and venerable, and valued the Bible 
as secondary only tothe Koran, and that he gave her much informa- 
tion and good advice. This is all that we can learn of herself or 
family, and it appears to us that this entire absence of egotism | 
renders the work much less interesting than it might have been. 

The subject is unhacknied, and the writer had, undoubtedly, good | 
opportunities of gathering information on many points connected | 
with the ladies, and the interior management of the household; she 


| 


also tells many curious and amusing legends; and altogether the b 


| 


volumes afford so much entertainment, that we are not disposed to | 
find any other fault with the writer, than that she will not permit | 

. . . 7. . . | 
us to be better acquainted with her. The work is perfectly inarti- | 


ficial, The lady has noted down recollections as they occurred to | 


rescue the pretty creatures from present danger. [am annoyed 
whenever I see birds immured in ¢ages. If they could be trained 
to live with us, enjoying the same liberty, I should gladly court 
society with these innocent creatures ; but a bird confined vexes 
me, my fingers itch to open the wicket, and give the prisoner 
liberty. How have I delighted in seeing the pretty variegated 
parrots, minos, and pigeons, fly from the basket when opened in 
my verandah! I have sometimes fancied that [ could recognise 


the birds again in the gardens and grounds which had been set at 
liberty in the morning by my hand.’ 


An attempt to procure even a few hours liberty to one of her 
female friends, was wholly unsuccessful :— 


‘ A lady whose friendship I have enjoyed from my first arrival 
in India, heard me very often speak of the different places I had 


visited, and she fancied her happiness very much depended on seeing 


a river and a bridge. I undertook to gain permission of her husband 


| and father, that the treat might be permitted; they, however, *did 


not approve of the lady beiag gratified, and I was vexed to be 
obliged to convey the disappointment to my friend. She very 


| mildly answered me, “ I was much to blame to request what I knew 
_was improper for me to be indulged in; I hope my husband and 


family will not be displeased with me for my childish wish ; pray 
make them understand how much I repent of my folly. Ishall be 
ashamed to speak on the subject when we meet.” ” 

Our authoress was anxious to learn the origin of this female 
seclusion; and was informed that the first step towards it, the 
fashion of wearing veils, aruse from an incident in the life of 
Mahomet :— 


‘ The beautiful Ayashur (one of the wives of Mahomet) on her 


: ’ ; AS camel, was separated from the party (in travelling) and arrived at 
her, wer rece satrepalvapess. hee ee we any ee at any | the serai several hours after they had encamped, declaring that her 
part of it, and wherever we begin, we shall find something worth | delay was occasioned by the loss of a silver bangle from her ancle, 
reading. The following passage gives us a lively—and yet a melan- | which, after some trouble, she had discovered, and which she pro- 
| OPO aay wtih d tl ‘te | duced in a bruised state in testimony of her assertion. Mahomet 
choly—idea of the degraded state of the women ; who are not only _was displeased, and her father enraged beyond measure, at his 
deprived of their liberty, but denied such solace in their captivity | daughter’s exposing herself to the censure of the ublic, by allowin 
P ) piivity | daugh' posing P y 8 
as they might derive from a free communion with the beauties of , 2%ything to detach her from the party, F Mahomet assuaged Omar's 
i , . . oy | anger by a command then first issued—“ That all females belonging 
inanimate nature. Their lords are jealous, not only of their fellow | 46 ‘the faithful should be compelled to wear a close veil over their 


‘men, but of the stars, the trees, and the flowers :— 














‘I have been much amused with the curious inquiries of a 
Zeenahnah family when the gardener’s dhaullie is introduced. A 
dhaullie, I must first tell you, is a flat basket, on which is arranged | 
in neat order whatever fruit, vegetables, or herbs are at the time in | 
season, with a nosegay of flowers placed in the centre. They will | 
often ask with wonder—* How do these things grow ?—How do | 
they look in the ground ?”? and many such child-like remarks have 
[listened to with pity, whilst I have relieved my heart by explain- | 
ing the operations of Nature in the vegetable kingdom, a subject on | 
which they are perfectly ignorant, and from the habits of seclusion , 
ia which they live, can never properly be made to understand or | 
enjoy.’ 


Our fair authoress tells us that, when accustomed to the society 
of these ‘ Mussulmaun ladies, she ceased to pity them, for she 
found that they always appeared perfectly happy, and satisfied with 
the seclusion to which they were doomed. So we are told of birds 
in cages; because they are not incessantly beating against the 
wires. Do they enjoy all the habits of which their nature is 
capable? Our amiable Meeress does not look beyond the surface 
of things, but she pourtrays the surface accurately. She wished 
to see happiness around her, and was willing to believe that it 
might be found under circumstances which she could not alter. 
Birds she occasionally purchased for the purpose of restoring 
them to freedom; for the women she could not do this kind 
office :— 

‘ Many a ba-ket have I delighted in purchasing, designing to 


* Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, Descriptive of their 
Manners. Customs, Habits. and Religious Opinions. Made during a 
Twelve Yeurs Residence in their immediate vicinity. By Mis Meer 





Hassan Ali. Two Volumes 8vo. Parbury, Alleu, and Co. 


face and figure whenever they went abroad.” ’ 


The habit of strict seclusion, however, originated with Tamerlane. 
In one respect, these ladics are more independent than European 
females. Every wife has her own pecuniary resources. Were it not 
for this judicious custom, says the writer, the property of one, might 
be squandered away upon other wives. Other reasons might be 
adduced for calling the custom a judicious one; reasons that would 
hold good in Christian countries, and be the best understood by the 
most generous spirits, male or female. Our English Indian describes 
the ladies as very generous in domestic intercourse. She judges 
from her own feelings and habits, forgetting that where polygamy 
is practised, a woman would have no more reason to complain that 
her husband had taken another wife, than that her mother had given 
birth to another child, 


‘ There are some instances of remarkable generosity in the con- 
duct of good wives (which would hardly gain credit with females 
differently educated), not necessary to the subject before me; but I 
may here add, to the praise of a good wife among these people, that 
she never utters areproach nor gives evidence by word or manner, in 
her husband’s presence, that she has any cause for regret; she receives 
him with undisguised pleasure, although she has just before learned 
that another member has been added to his well-peopled harem. 
The good and forbearing wife, by this line of conduct, assures to 
herself the confidence of her husband, who feeling assured that the 
amiable woman has an interest in his happiness, will consult her, 
and take her advice in the domestic affairs of his children by other 
wives, aud evcn arrange by her judgment all the settlements for 
their marriages, &c. He can speak of other wives without restraint 
—1for she knows he has others,—~and her education has taught hcr 
that they deserve her respect in proportion as they contribute to her 
husband’s happiness. The children of her husband are admitted at 
all times and seasons, without restraint or prejudice ; she loves them 
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next to her own, because they are her husband’s. She receives the 


mothers of such children without a shade of jealousy in her manner, 


and delights in distinguishing them by favours and presents, accord- 
ing to their several merits. . ~ . . Udo mot mean to say this 
isa pow perm of all the females of Zeenahnah life. The mix- 
ture of good and bad tempers or dispositions is not confined to any 
class or complexion of people, but is to be met with in every corner 
of the globe. 

When a son or a daughter is to be disposed of in marriage, the 
proposals, and the arrangements preparatory to proposals, are, as 
here described, very similar to those represented in the Chinese 
novel, Jo-Kiao-Li; the business being chiefly conducted by an old 
woman who lives by such negotiations. One very important cere- 
mony is performed, however, by the father: The mother having 
learned, by the agency of the old woman, where a desirable con- 
nexion may be formed, consults her husband in the affair, who, in 
his turn, consults the fates. Before anything is decided upon, he 
must seek an omen :— 


* Several slips of paper are cut up; on half the number is writ” 


I never heard of one case occurring after a good night’s rest, but 
invariably after eating, either in the morning or the evening.’ 
Beside many medical preparations of the seeds and petals of roses, 
poultices are made of the green leaves, by pounding, which are used 
to reduce inflammation. Rose-water is not only employed in medi. 
cine, but in cookery ; it is frequently added to sherbet, sprinkled 
about as a perfume, and used to cool the face and hands in hot 
weather. It seems, indeed, never to be out of use but upon one 
| occasion. Any person suffering under a cold, abstains entirely from 
its use, externally or internally. They believe that smelling a rose 
will produce a cold, and our authoress gives her own testimony so 
Should it 
be discovered to produce the same effect in Europe, it would be an 
elegant and agreeable mode of snuff-taking, and we might hope to 


far that smelling a fresh rose in India induces sneezing. 


see the tobacconists’ windows glowing with roses. 
The writer devotes a chapter of her work to the various trades 
and professions, and another to the natural productions of Hindos. 





ten “to be,” on the other half, “ not to be;” these papers ar€ 


mixed together, and placed under the prayer-carpet. When th€ | 
Mussulmaun is preparing fur his evening Namaaz, he fails not | 
n his devotions, to ask for heip and guidance in an affair of so | 


much importance to the father as the happiness or well-being of his 
son At the portion of the service when he bows down his head 
to God, he beseeches him with much humility, calling on the great 
power and goodness of God to instruct and guide him for the best 
interest of his child; and then he repeats a short prayer expressive 
of his reliance on the wisdom of God, and his perfect submission 
to whatever may be his wise decree in this important business. The 
prayer concluded, he seats himself with solemn gravity on the 
prayer-carpet, again and again imploring divine guidance, without 
which he is sure nothing good can accrue. He then draws one 
slip from under his carpet; if “ to be,” is produced, he places it 
hy his left side: a second slip is drawn out ; should that also bear 
the words “ to be,” the business is so far decided. He then offers 
thanks and praises to God, congratulates his wife on the successful 
issue of the omen, and discusses those plans which appear most 
likely to further the prospects of their dearly-beloved son. But 
should the second and third papers say “ not to be,” he is assured 
in his heart, it was so decided by “ that wisdom which cannot err;” 
to whom he gives praise and glory for all mercies received at his 
hand: after this, no overture or negociation would be listened to 
by the pious father from the same quarter.’ 


The Cholera Morbus takes a very mild aspect in the pages of 
Mrs Meer Hassan Ali; and the remedy she mentions is of so 


simple and elegant a kind, as almost to render the disease attrac- | 


tive. We give it as we find it, embowered in roses :— 


‘In Europe, we are accustomed to cultivate the rose merely as 
an ornament of the garden. ‘This is not the case with my Indian 


acquaintance; they cultivate the rose as a useful article, essential | 


to their health, and conducive to their comfort. The only rose I 
have ever seen them solicitous about is the old-fashioned “ hun- 
dred-leaved,” or “ cabbage rose.”” Wherever a Mussulmaun popu- 
lation congregate, these.are found planted in enclosed fields, . . . 
Rose-water is distilled } most Mussulmaun families as a medicine 
and an indispensable 'uxury. For medicine it is administered in all 
cases of indigestion, &c. Tho older the rose-water, the more effec- 
tual the remedy. 
doses of a wineglassfull, repeated frequently in cases of cholera 
morbus, and generally with good effect, when the patient has ap- 
plied the remedy in time, and due care has been observed in pre- 
veoting the afflicted person from taking any other liquid until the 


worst symptoms hive subsided. This treatment may not accord with | 


the views of medical men generally ; however, L can only assert what 
I have repeatedly seen, that it has been administered to many mem- 


bers of my husband’s family with the best possible effect. On one oc- | 


casion, after eating a hearty dinner, Meer Hadjee Shah was attacked 


with cholera ; rose-water was administered with a small portion of the | 


stone called zahur morah. In his agony he complained of great 
thirst, when rose-water was again lianded to him, and continued, 
at intervals of half an hour, during the day and part of the night. 
In the morning the pain and symptoms had greatly subsided ; he 
was, notwithstanding, restrained from taking any liquid or food for 
more than forty-eight hours, except occasionally a little rosc-water ; 
and when his native doctors permitted him to receive nourishment, 
he was kept on very limited portions of arrow-root for several days 
together. At the end of about eight days (the fever having been 
entirely removed) chicken-broth was allowed, and at first without 
bread; solids, indeed, were only permitted when al! fears of a 
relapse had ceased, and even then but partially for some time. Such 
persons as are abstemious, and regard the quality of their datly food, 
are most likely to recover from the attacks of this awful scourge. 
Very young children are rarely among the sufferers by cholera; the 


adults of all classes are most subject to it in India; indeed Ido not 
find the aged or the youthful, male or female, preponderate in the 
number attacked ; but those who live luxuriously suffer most... . 


tan, andl cheir uses; but perhaps the most interesting part of the 
whole work is a sketch of the early life of Meer Hadjee Shaah, her 
| father-in-law ; which leads us again to express our regret that she 
has given no memoir of herself and her more immediate connexions, 
We have no right to complain, for our fair stranger has given us all 





I have seen very old rose-water administered in | 


that she professed to give, and that very pleasantly. Nevertheless, 
| when a lady, having entertained her guests with apples, produces 
| one solitary peach towards the end of the dessert, and we sce that 
| she could produce them at will,—we are naturally inclined to think 
| that, however excellent the apples might be, the fair hostess would 
| have done better to mingle with them a portion of the finer fruit, 


COLD WATER 





ABLUTIONS AND NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENTS. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr Tatirr,—Although not subject to apoplexy (being 
one of the long-necked and lcan-fleshed genus) nor to drunkenness, 
(water not being an intoxicating fluid) I can yet appreciate the good 
effects of cold ablution, for I am one of those irritable persons whose 
constitutional temperament predisposes them to worry their inter- 
nals into a state more fitted to furnish Paganini with fididle-strings 
| than to perform the functions assigned them by nature. By the 
advice of the late Mr Abernethy ofirritable and eccentric memory, 
I used the cold shower-bath, and shocked myself into health, and my 
nerves out of that morbid condition, wherein they vibrated to the 
knock ata door or the ring of a bell, as those of other persons 
would at the report of a pistol or the crash of a falling chimney. 
But the restoration of my tranquillity induced me to desist from the 
use of this shocking remedy ; and in process of time the excitability 
| returned, and the unexpected salute of an acquaintance had again 
a galvanic cect upon me. IT took the advice of another physician 
(Abernethy being dead)—and he recommended me to try the effect 
| of cold ablution of the head, thus attacking the eeakest part first. 
| I did so, and with good effect ; my brain indulged its wool-gathering 
| propensity less frequently, and my ideas were less confused than 
formerly ; though, as forthe rest of my nervous system, J still 
| continued to nibble my finger’s-ends, &c, to brouze upon hang-nails, 
| and to flay my lips, as before. To suppress these involuntary de- 

monstrations of irratibility, therefore, 1 extended my morning ablu- 
tions of my pericranium to the whole surface of my body, and de- 
| lighted to brave the cold air of my bed chamber, and shudderingly 
| to sustain the wintry flaw of a sponge full of cold water, forthe sake 
of the genial glow produced by dry rubbing with a towel of the most 
immitigable huckaback. I found this system ‘work well.’ My 
nerves were braced; I felt invigorated and exhilirated ; and experi- 
enced an elasticity both of Jimb and spirit that I had rarely enjoyed. 
Ibraved the frost without a cloak, sneezed a cold to scorn, and 
laughed instead of coughing. Like Achilles, | deemed myself invul- 
nerable: his heel, said I, was wounded; my wound is healed. But 
vain are the hopes of man! As I sat in the crowded theatre enjoy- 
the Olympic Games of Liston, a current of cold air penetrated the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





unguarded citade! of my head, and closed every outlet. I was ina 
| state of blockade: all the ports—pores I mean—were closed. 


My amusement and occupation for the next week was the 
| performance of a perpetual solo on the pocket handkerchief, 
| with a cough accompaniment (obligato); I repaired to the 
| apothecary, or ‘dispensing practitioner,’ as he, is called, took his 
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advice and his physic, and asked leave to continue my customary 
morning ablutions. What was my surprise and (still being nervous) 
my horror, to hear him express his disapprobation of my favourite 
restorative, curative, and preventive practice, at any time for a 
continuance; with a cold upon me it was out of the question. | 
asked his reason. He assigned it somewhat as follows; but being 
non-medical, I may perhaps make nonsense of it in my interpreta- 
tion :—* The sudden and violent, though momentary, check to the 
perspiration caused by the shock of the cold water on the body warm 
from bed, drives.in or suppresses the secretion of perspiration. 
The subsequent re-action produced by friction, is an effort of nature 
to resist the shock. That effort is violent in proportion to the 
severity of the shock, But it is only an imperfect reparation of 
the injury inflicted on the system; and the portion of the injury 
thus unredressed, accumulating day by day, amounts in time to a 
fearful sum total, which will be felt in the balance of the constitu- 
tion, whenever nature calls the individual to a reckoning, by draw- 
ing upon his stamina to resist an accidental run upon his stock of 
strength; independent of which, the violent action and re-action 
(even if the latter completely restore the former) would be, if long 
continued, prejudicial to the system. 

Hear this, ye spongers with cold water! ye ablutionists! and 
above all, ye cold bathers! 

In corroboration of my prophet’s warning, he cited the cases of 
two confirmed cold bathers, who dipped every morning throughout 
the year, if they broke the ice to get at the water ; and who expe- 
rienced the ill effects of the practice by alarming symptoms follow- 
ing upon slight injuries; the one on the knee, the other on the 
jumbar region. But there appears to my unprofessional mind a 
little shade of difference between stripping in the open air, standing 
on the frozen grass or damp ground, bathing in the running stream, 
and dressing in the cold morning air—I shiver at the dare idea— 
and the mere act of tumbling out of bed, pouring a jug of cold 
water over you, and then rubbing yourself not only dry but warm, 
ina room of moderate temperature. This operation is performed | 
in five minutes without exposure to the raw coldness of the morn- 
ing atmosphere ; whereas the undressing, bathing, rubbing, and re- 
dressing (to say nothing of the shivering time) will occupy the 
quickest toilet-maker half an hour. 

In the hope that we ablutionists may be enabled by the argument 
of some one of your intelligent medical readers, to contine our 
healthful practice, I remain, 





Your devoted reader, 
IlypRopmitos. 
{As our Correspondent has not let his distresses balk his | 
pleasantry, we have inserted his letter, although its length was | 
an objection. This remark should be borne in mind by corre- 





spondents generally, The subject of a letter should be strictly | 
in accordance with the proposed objects of the Zuéler, and likely 
to be entertaining to all its readers: these ends accomplished, | 
brevity will be its card of admission.] 





MR PEMBERTON’S LECTURES, | 


At Saville House, Leicester Square. 





Mr Pemperron last night delivered the first of a series of eight 
That of 
last night was principally on the character of Macdeth, in delineating 


Lectures on the Tragic CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


which he marked superstition as the principal feature, in opposition 
to the general opinion, which assigns the predominance to ambition. 
We are are not prepared to concede that Mr Pemberton fully esta- 
blished his own views, but it must be allowed that he supported them 
with no ordinary ingenuity and power. He considered Macheth as 
so much under the influence of superstition, that had the Witches’ 
prophecies pointed quite another way, he would equally have been 
Ambition 
was latent in his mind, and so were other feelings ; but superstition 


their instrument in endeavouring to accomplish them. 


was the grand momentum which set the whole in motion. Ambition 
proceeds by i::Juction, and feels remorse only in the retrospect, but 
not so Macheth ; his compunctions precede the commission of his 
guilty acts, and he does not proceed in his career by predetermined 
steps, but is impelled forward in irregular leaps, by circumstances 
which he neither foresees nor can contro!. The Lecturer illustrated 


his remarks by repeated references to the text, which he recited in 





different styles, so as to shew which approximated nearest to the 


intention of the author. In his impersonation of Macbeth, immedi- 
ately after the commission of the murder, and in the banquet scene, 
where he starts at the supposed presence of Banquo, we thought 
him particularly successful; and his explanation of the reasons 
why those passages should be so represented struck us, on the 
whole, as very judicious. 

Introductory to his remarks on the character of Macbeth, Mr 
Pemberton entered at some length into the different effects percep- 
tible by attentive and well-informed observers in the style of actors ; 
and pointed out the superiority of such as by strength of imagina- 
tion were able toembody in themselves the feelings of the characters 
they personated, over those who, by the mere skilful application of 
the rules which art can furnish, pleased the ear with good declama- 
tion, 

The attendance was not so numerous as we should have liked to 
have seen it ; but probably the good report of those who were present 
will be evidenced by an increase of visitors next Thursday, when 


the same subject will be continued. 
’ * 





SONNET 
WRITTEN BENEATH ST GOTHARD. 





Wovtn’sr thou view Nature, and her wildest powers ? 

Beneath Saint Gothard stand with op’ning day, 
And lift thine eye to where his summit towers 

In clouds, in snows that scorn the solar ray, 
Which vanish not like life’s uncertain hours ; 

And, if the terrible thy soul delight, 
Look down to where the Teesin’s boiling waves 

Are flung from rock to rock, now dark, now bright, 
Until, o’erspent with rage, impervious caves 

The weary waters to repose invite : 
And when the wint’ry blast at midnight raves, 

Here pause, and hearken to the tempest’s might. 
Amid such scenes a grand conceptive force 


The mind of man attains,—from such discourse ! 


C. H. 


THE PLAY 


-GOER. 


Drury LANE. 


Mr Macreapy last night performed the character of Hamlet. . We 
saw but the last act, from which we infer that there are many beau- 
ties in the entire performance, but that, on the whole, it is not 
among his must successful performances. In the scene with the 
grave-digger, his start at the name of Yorick, and his fond recur- 
rence to the character of the playful jester, who had borne him on 
his back a thousand times, were given with a true feeling of nature, 
up to a certain point; but the enthusiasm at first kindled by the 
mention of the name subsided as he proceeded to speak of him, 
The scene with Laertes at the 


grave was better; there is room in it forthe display both of passion 


and at length nearly died away. 


and feeling, and Macready is sure to make something of these. 
Actors generally are apt to be afraid to give themselves up to the 
expression of the feeling they are attempting to represent. Macready 
in such passages has a juster confidence in what is natural, and his 
success is proportionate. We remember Kean too in this passage 
(we are speaking of that in which Hamlet contrasts his own love 
for Ophelia with that of Laertes for the same object); his delivery 
is rapid,—hurried ; and theugh his voice breaks with the vehemence 
of his utterance, the sense of reality which he produces absorbs 


every other impression. 
% 
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STRAND IMPROVEMENTS, 


JOHN CALDWELL, (successor to Mr E. Russell), Bis- 
cuit Baker to the Royal Family, respectfully informs the 
Nobility and Gentry, that in consequence of the Strand Im- 
provements, he has removed his Uriginal and Celebrated 
Genuine Biscuit Trade, from 453 to 427 Strand, second 
house from the British Fire Office. 

J.C. begs to intimate that he has also succeeded Mr 
Reid, (late Elder), of 457 Strand, (who has retired from 
Business,) in his Biscuit and Fancy Bread Trade, and 
requests all orders and payments for Mr Reid may Le 
sent to him, at 427 Strand. 

N.B. Families sapplied as usual with Biscuits, &c. in 
all parts of Town and Country. 


- — «~ «ee -_ 


TATTLE. 





Connorsseursuip.—A pretended judge of 
painting, regarding a picture with the superficial 
glance of one who needed to do no more to find 
out its qualities, affectedly exclaimed, as he 
pointed to what he took for the representation 
of a fly;’* What a daub!’—The little insect 
resented the affront by flying away. 


A Convert.—Mr Sloman the actor, who 
performed some years ago at the Olympic, ‘under 
Elliston’s management, and who was then, it 
seems, of the Jewish persuasion, has embraced 
Christianity, and was lately baptised. His 
original name we have understood was 
Solomon. 


Lexicocrapuy.—Some years ago a gentle- 
man, after carefully examining the folio editions 
of Johnson’s Dictionary, formed the following 
table of English words derived from other lan- 


guages :— 








Latin - 6732 | Irish « a a 
French - - 4312! Runic 2 2S 
Saxon - 1665 | Flemish in 
Greek ~ « 1366|Erse - ~ oe 
Dutch - 691 | Syriac oe 0's 
Italian - - 211) Scottish - eae 
German - 106) Irishand Erse - 2 
Welsh - - 90} Turkish a wa tg 
Danish - 7%5 | Irish and Scotch - 2 
Spanish - - 56) Portuguese - | 
Islandic - 50) Persian oS lice] 
Swedish - -. 34) Frisic < +} 
Gothic - $1) Persic oe “ge ae 
Hebrew - - 16) Uncertain we 
Teutonic - 

Arabic « « 15,734 


Drawing-room Scrap-book. 


Anecpote or Lorp Tuurtow.—In private 
as well as in public, Lord Thurlow was equally 
above the wretched and contemptible feeling 
which so often prompts men to deny or gloss 
over the obscurity of their origin. His parents 
had been of that class in life which, in the 
literal as well as in the more commonly 
received acceptation of the term, is well enti- 
tled to the designation of respectable; but they 
had no title to illustrious descent; and he 
bad too much spirit, or too much sense, or 
both, to claim any dignity from his ancestry. 
It ig told of him, that when one of his ac- 
quaintance was endeavouring to make out how 
he could claim kindred with the Secretary of 
Cromwell, whose family had been settled in 
the county adjoining Suffolk, he interrupted 
the obsequious genealogist, by telling him in a 
tone and manner that would have befitted 
his contemporary Johnson,—‘ Sir, there were 
two Thurlows in that part of the country: 
Thurloe the Secretary and Thurlow the 
carrier. I am descended from the last.’—Law 
Magazine, No. 15. 





New Srranp Tueatre.—Who Rules— 
‘The Soldter’s St. atageui— False aad 
Cousitaut. 


Cospurc.—The Man in the Iron Mask— 
Toree Paw of Lovers— Peter Bell the 
Waggoner. 


Nuw Cury.—The Lear of Private Life— 
Richelieu — Black Casar. 


Published by R. feton, at the Tat) 





ee, 
THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At 


” Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—Ulympic—City—7 0’ Clock ‘ 
—Adelphi—Quarter papers Seven.— Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Six.— TDisare—Quereer past ’ 
The doors are opened half an hour before the thme of commencing. . 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


Donzinett1's Grand ge Seria, 


The BEsule di Roma. 
Argelia. ° - Madame de Meric 
Settimio ‘i - . Signor Winter 
Morena 4 ‘ - Signor Mariani 
Publio m . «+ Signor Calveri 


(Their 2nd appearance in this Country.) 
Fulvio é a . Signor G. Galli 
After which, a New Ballet, entttled 
Une Heure a Naples. 
The principal Characters by Madame Lecomte, 
Mademoiselles Angelin, Varin, Proche, Hallin, 
Guichard,and Pincepre. Mesdames Bernard, Vedy, 


Ryalls, E. Griffiths, Bedford, M‘Henry, Clari, Lane, 


Lydia, Ballin, Hall, A. Jones, &c. Monsieurs Albert, 
Bretin, Albert, fils, D Egville Michau, Martin, Ve- 
nafra, Simon, Gouriet. Messrs Pe.it, Clement, 
O'Brian, Hunt, &c. 
With an efficient and numerous Corps de Ballet. 
Leader of the Ballet, M. Nadaud. 








DRURY LANE. 


Mr D. W. Jerroxin’s Domestic Drama, entitled 


he Rent Day. 


In the course of which will be realized the subjects 





of the popular Engravings after Wilkie ;—viz. | 


* The Rent Day,’ and ‘ Distraining for Rent.’ 


Rachel Heywood . + Miss Phillips 
Polly Briggs . - + MisHumby 
Grantley . . Mr Briudal 
Old Crumbs, - Mr Younge 


Mr Wallack 
Mr Cooper 

- Mr Harley 

» Mr. Wallack 
- Mr Bedford 


Martin Heywood . . 
Toby Heywood . 
Bullfrog * 
Silver Jack . 
Hyssop 


Beanstalk s , ‘ Mr Hughes 

Stephen. . - Mr Salter 

Burly . ‘ - « Mr Hatton 

After which, a New Ballet, by Miss Barnetr, called 
La Femme Sentinelle. 


Embodying the entire strength of the Company. 


To conclude with a New Musical Drama, called 


My Own Lover. 
Douna Julia . Miss Phillips 
Floretta ‘ 3 Miss Pearson 
Laura Mrs Humby 
Rosa . < - « Mrs Orger 
Don Vincent D’Almanza . Mr Wallack 
Signor Fernando . - Mr J. Russell 
Scipio . - + Mr Harley 
Don Henry : » Mr Wood 
Carlo ‘ - «+ Mr Brindal 


Roderiquez Mr 8S. Jones 


To-morrow, The Exile ; Stanfield’s Diorama; The 
Brigand. 
Thursday, The Rent Day; A Ballet; and Masa- 


niello. 
Friday, The Bride of Ludygate ; Charles the XIIth ; 
Stanfield’s Diorama ; The Falls of Clyde. 


ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, entitled 


The Devil’s Son. 
The principal Characiers by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messis Yates, J, Reeve, aud Hemming-. 


After which, Mr Buckstone’s Burlesque of 
Hyder Ali. 
To conclude with a New Pantomime, called 
Harlequin and Little 
Bo=Peep. 











Columbive Miss Griffiths 

Hark quia Mr Gibson 

Papta.oon ‘ - «+ Me brown 

Clown r Mr Sanders 

Whirligig . Mr King 
FF emanes 


QUEEN'S. 
A Comic Operetta, called 


Slight Mistakes. 
The Characiers by Miss Dix, Miss Ayres, Mr 
Norton, Mr G. Lejeune, aod Mr Saiith. 


WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 





er Office, 26 Bryd¢ges Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for t 
‘are to be addresed) ; sold by ONWHYN, 4 Catherine street, Strand 


; at 


| COVENT GARDEN, 


Srorace’s Opera of 


| The Haunted Tower, 
| Lady Elinor . . 

| Adela . 
Cicely : 

| Lord William 

| Baronof Oakland . 





Miss Inverarity 
Miss Shirreff 
Miss Cawse 
Mr Braham 

Mr Bartley 


| Edward H - Mr G. Penson 

| Lewis ‘ - Me Meadows 

| Hugo . ‘ * . -MrF. Matthews 
Charles F : - Mr Morley 
Robert ‘ - « Mr Evans 


To conclude with a Grand Pantomime, called 


Hop o’ My Thumb. 
Little Jack . Miss Poole 
Columbine. - _« Miss Davis 
Harlequin . ° - MrEller 

| Clown - Signor Paulo 

| Pantaloon ° - Mr Turnour 

| Lacquey patch » « MrF, Sutton 

Synopsis of the Scenery. 
Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—I1, Ogre's Castle 
on Draig y Can.—III. Brazen Bridge over Dreg y 
Nan.—1V. Oere’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Mo. 
| nach, or the Devil’s Bridge.—VI. Llwyu of Nannan 
|or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen_Castie.—VIll 
Ogre’s Vauits of Riches.—1X. Hop o’ My Thumb’s 

Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 

Palace.—X!. Llyn Ogwen. — XII. Landscape and 

Inn; Sigu, the Prince of Waies.—XILL. Interior of 

the Pavilion at Charing-Cross—X1V. Outside of the 

Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moon. 

light).—X V. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds.— XVI, 4 

Rural Farm, near London. — X VIL. Local Cosmo. 

rama—XVIil. Gateway of the Public House, the 

Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Launch of the Thunderer 

at Woolwich.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in which 

Herr Cline will appear on the light Rope.—XXI. 

Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painied by the Messrs 
Gaibves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 

_ of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831, 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
To-morrow, The Provoked tiusband. 
Thursday, The Haunted Tower, 

Friday, Catherine of Cleves; The Irish Tutor. 
Saturday, Artaxerxes ; The Waterman. 








ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


Mr Piancue’s Burletta of 
My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly . Mrs Glover 
Liouel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vining 


After which, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta, entitled 
He’s Not A-miss! 
Mrs Prettyman 
Price Prettyman 





Mrs Glover 
Mr Lision 
To which will be added, 
Gervase Skinner. 
Gervase Skinner - Mr Listou 


To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Piancue and C. Dance, of 


Olympic Devils! 


Orpheus Madame Vests 








SURREY. 
A Burletta founded on Row e's Tragedy of 
Jane Shore. 


Jane Shore 





Mrs W. West 


Lord Hastings Mr Elton 


Dumont Mr Cobham 
After which, a Dran.a. entitled 
Baron Trenck. 
Victorine ‘ Miss Somerville 


Baron Tienck Mr Osbaldistoa 
To conclude with a Drama, founded on 
SHAKSPE\RE'S Play of 
The Tempest. 


Ariel ® . Miss Somerville 





- » Mr Elton 


Priospeto 


he Editor 


.BKKS' Library, Old Bond street: by CHapeest.; Witsun, Royal Exchange; Thomas, News- 


vender, Birch lane ; CLsnke, 21 Finch lave, Cornhill ; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BuckKNaALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Turnoor, 


Agent. 10 Beoad court, Long Acre , Lioyp, 74 Old Compton street, Soho ; 
74 Drury lane, Corser of Russel! court; D. Hinton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and 


Towcinson, Library, Great Newport street; Hakais, Bow street; T.Tisrnar, 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs (. and W, REYNELL, at the Printing Ufice,45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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